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alſo 1 on the one d aha ſkemed 
; to think that every thing in our Mn, 
world was right; and on the other, that oP: 
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were not wanting who ſeemed to think t 
every thing was wrong. The former he re- 


garded as acting from a blind prejudice, from 


| a kind of Carbonarian faith; and the con- 
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. demnations of the latter he had often found 
flowing from an ignorance of the en 
of the very nn, which Ag ag I» 
bated. | 


Many of theſe laſt held 8 e 


= certainly juſt ; but. confounding FR. . 
abuſes, the corruptions, which they con- 


ceived to exiſt in our polity, with our polity 


itſelf, condemned the Conſtitution in the * 
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whole. He thought it abſurd, unjuſt, to 


confound the abuſes of a Government, whe» | i 5 


ther real or imaginary, with the Conſtitution 
of a State; and, therefore, concluded that 
the beit, and indeed the only method of = 


N p 


T * 1 To 
vindieating het of our own, was is by ſhowing 5 


its principles were thoſe of ſound _ 
and conſiſtent with the nature of m 

I 0 vindicate abuſes or corruptions — 
the Conftitution i in it 


were ſuppoſed to exiſt. He has not heſitated, 

therefore, ſometimes to intimate where cor- 
rection mould be practicable z and ſometimes 
indeed, where he conceived that correction 
to be abſolutely 1 requiſite to the. preſervation 


. 


of the very . of that eee . 


which we % Eh 3 8 


115 had obſerved too 4 while 4 | 


were reſolving g the Conſtitution of theſe 


realms into an abſolute Democracy, there 


were others who were no leſs defirous of 
eſtabliſhing the perſuaſion that the Monarchy 
was as abſolute. - If the f r aſſerted, that 
the : Monarchical part of our po ty was merely | 


If was good, 18 | 
| dered as incongruous as to condemn the Con- 
ſtitution becauſe ſuch abuſes or corruptions 
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One conceived that, as all politic +1 
originated in the aggregate body; the: Mo- 
narchy and Peerage' were adventitious _— p 
creſcences, heterogeneous and unnatural.— _ 


the latter did not ape 10 en that the ; 


people had uſurped the rights .of keir 


The other inverted the 1 and . i 1 
tained that the Peerage and Commons de- 


rived theic very exiſtence een 4 
parties, "Gow their ardour i in baker PR er- : 


poſing each other, recede equally: from the | 7 
truth of the caſe. Each flies' to the oppolite 
extreme ;—and thus very fortunately leaves a 


wide field for the peaceable and unprejudiced _ 


to explore uninterru ea the paths of utility 


and truth. Let the peaceable and unpre- 1 


8 


judiced, therefore, us of the · rectitude 
and benevolence of their purſuits, ſuperior 
to the cavillings and condemnations of either, 
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favour, proclaim in manly dignity the truths 
they have deſcried. Their cotem 


4 and the bleſlin of both ſhall repay them. 
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bi his turn. Thos; from plauſibilities cons. | 
genial to his wiſhes” and flattering to his 7 


Juſtice, F reedom muſt one day pr 


| forced by the ſword. A governs 


avert the vindiQtive 8 by crahing ber 


paſſions, or from tlie conſideration oy prin- 


 ciples, hich he is. fafible muſt exiſt, i he 4 


Pen hurried into conſequences he does 


not foreſee ; 4 and either Perverts t thoſe axioms 


which cannot be denied, or argues from . 


miſes which are founded i in error. ye 
There are certain principles which, as 


they cannot be controverted, ſhould never be 


forgotten. They may be in ſome path be 
and for ſome time, ſuppreſſed by a Dan | 


© 


| conſcious of the natural enmity which truth 
ever bears to it; but tl 


their ſtrength, and] burſt forth, with redou- 
bled efficacy. Thoſe principles are now 
known; they urge men ta inveſtigate, and 
inform them of o ppreſſions.— As Freedom is 
founded on the immutable principles of Na- 
ture, and as Tyranny; is the offspring of lo- 


noi 


But let reformation be adopted, not . 


is never artet muſt a a, become 


ey always recover 3 


4 1 


Se A 


ced | wholly: to overthrow it, and to eſtab- 


5 liſh a new conſtitütion upon its ruins. The | | 


eſtabliſhing of a new conſtitution is impor 
tant in the extreme. Hear A. u 
tions! and profit” | 
now before you. As the ſpirit of improve · 


ment cannot be annihilated,” it is the wiſdom 


of a government to meet it. That refotma- 


tion might in moſt States be adopted, Which 


would at once add ſtrength to ſociety, and 


make the people happy and free. We can 


not reaſon mankind out of their feelings or 
their fears: but tyrants never reiſon. We 
cannot ſuppreſs the ſpirit "of Inq quiry. A 


nation at peace with others "diſcovers"its | 


grievances: hence the endeavour: of "thoſe 
States which dread inveſtigation, ' to aver 
the attention of the people by Wat 
horrid and impolitic is the chene! Such 
endeavour is an acknowledgement of abuſes 


or who would deprecate the enquiry ? Peo- 

ple may be diverted while a war continues; 

but the oppreſſions conſequent to a war e. 

creaſe the evils, and accelerate deſtruction. 

Wretched is that State, Which has need of 
| B 2 


te Hrs ns 8 
cal form of government, are too often in- 


» the example which is 


ar. But 


e 


we > leg a (government. continue, 10 0 — 
long been oppreſſive, it is becauſe; the people | 
continue in barbariſm and ſuperſtition. When 
the beams of knowledge begin to dawn, they 
diſcover thoſe oppreſſions. The arm of 
power ſuppreſſes inveſtigation; but meaſures ' 


ſhow that-our Conſt, 


like theſe always awake ſuſpicion z and at 


length the patriotic breaſt is warmed with 


ardour. People urged to deſperation d 


forth in vengeance; and not deſirous, per: 


haps unable, to ſeparate the perverted prin- 


ciples of a conſtitution. from its dera, | 
too frequently overthrow the Whole. 


Let us then acknowledge thoſe principles 1 


which we cannot diſprove : and by arguing 
from them let us endeavour to convince our 
fellow men that the principles of nature lead, 
not to confuſion, but to peace. Let us ſhow 


that civil ſubordination is one ene: . 
ciples, without which neither public nor 


private liberty can be maintained. Let us 
uution never deprecates 
enquiry, for it does not fear it 3 but that it 
is founded upon thoſe principles ah: 1 
wu _ SY ” Lam nk 1 2 


L. Wor ) 


. 25 1 1 
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the ereature of his God z and each is com- 


But, though thus eſſentially equal, 
als differ from each other in Kang 


ſtances; as one man is tall, and another 
| ſhort; one is as far tranſcendant in his abi- 


lities, as another falls ſhort of r 
perſons varying in their intellectual powers 
09. len than "in-\theie oO their fine, or 
their countenance. 


And 43 oven are naturally, foals ace they 


equality ben | 2. eee man is free, 


i. e. is equally protected by the laws. In a 
free State one man cannot, by the terms, be 
2 ſlave to another; each is ſubject only to.the 
laws of that State : no individual is ſuperior 
to another, but as he derives his ſuperiority  - 
from ſuch laws. Worth, wiſdom, riches, 
are intitled in ſociety. to their ſeveral degrees. 
of reſpe&t ; but the man poſſeſſed of either, 


or of all, has not, in conſequence, a right 
to tyrannize over thoſe who are not ſo cir- 


eumſtanced. Each depends only upon the 
laws of his country; and the laws are aſ. 8 


ſented to 1 * the GEE in geacral, 


. 3 
1 whieh we cannot deny. Each is alike 


poſed of a . 8 
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whom and where it is to be executed. 


Hence ariſes enen os nne demo- 
eee 8 
But the p political cquitiey 16 man Honky not 
depend merely on the mode of government. 
but on having the aggregate of individuals the 
ſource of power; * and, conſequently, ſuch _ 
equality may be c_ to as great an ex 
tent in a monarchical, as in a''democratic _ 
form of polity. In a abe ſubordinatiou to 
military and civil officers is as neceſſary as in 


a monarchy; and in a free, or What is 
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„Thus, in this nation, the King, 3 aa Commons > 
repreſent the aſſociated body, or aggregate of individuals; 
and no laws are binding, which are not enacted by thei hs: 
unitedly. See Stat. 13. Car. II, C. 1. 25 Hen, VIII, e. 214. 
5 Co. 55 b. 8 Co. 20b. 12 Co. 74, 5. 13 Co. 17 K 47, 


2 Stra. 105% 2 Brownl. 20 & 38. Plowod. 79. 2 Atk. 


c. Sir Tho. Smith, Commonwealth, part 2, c. 3. 3 Eune- 


; : Ws, 54 55 123, 133. & c. 1 Bl. Comm. 8 25 Þ» 154» Kc. 
ad ſee Healer OY Pal. b. 1. „ 19, 2 865 1 55 25 
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5 requiſite in ee: — Ang —— of 1 
government is the creature of the governed) 
There muſt be government; but cle node of +1 
governing is to be regulated by the particular | 

_ circumſtances of the perſons and place over | 
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653, Kc. 3 Com. Dig. Parliam. 304 (G. 10) & Tir. Ley. 
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| NC 'OWes. obe 
1 to. oe. only, whom: ſuch. laws, have 
inveſted . with power. The monarch. does 
not rule in Hit um right, not does he rule 
over a particular State by the immediate or- 
dination of . Heayen... But, indeed. thoſs 
doctrines ſeem now not to need a ne 
other than they, carry in themſelves 
at this time, appear defirous of 2 5 
. rh \ eee faith of many made for 
f one; „or to vindicate thoſe governments, 


cs ' where. one; na ales Gp. e and the oh 
| is nothing,” 1093 2 15 3 1 


J 1 


_ The King, in his. natid gs op bis . 
power! from the laws: 2 The ; Hi makes, the 
King,” ſays Bxacron ; and the law is 
the law. of. the ſociety at large. | The indi- 
vid ual 1 is, conſequentiy, equally free in ſuch 
a monarchy, as in a hol wy 4, he ownin ng 
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repreſentatiyes of the people. a ſenate, . or intermediate by 
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of men, —and a preſident, in whom the executive power 13 
alſo 1 N ſuch republic ſo rie to that form pff 
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render ſuperior in a political” caparity, or 6. 
whom he pays obedience by his own volition; 
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fellow-men, hes — ole w WY ue 8 


or in purſuance of thoſe commands of nature, 7 5 
which teach us to reſpett ſuperior b. Pao) 
Even in that ſtate of favage rudenels, 


which ſome dignify with the title of : fare % | ; 


of nature, no diele dan be entitled to 


injute another, or, in other terms, have # | 


right to do wrong; dut when a perſon has 
the power, we too ftequentiy find him to 


have the inclination, to do d! hence man 


| ſeeks ſociety to protect 
Aations and infults of thoſe who would op- 
preſs him. Society therefore muſt, from itz 


him from the depre- | 


very nature, fubject men to general laws; 
and man owes obedience in return for pro- 


tection. Could 1 injure another without | 


controul, that other might equally injore 
me; and thus would mankind be involved in 


. terror, ps r ene 1 


nn —_ 1 es 4 
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"conſtitution which'we 8 and Jenny Jendmi- 


"nate a monarchy, as to differ little more than in name; five 


" billy as to the manner in which the ſenate: ET Capra” 15 . 


thoſen, nne . 
fare, 
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E is a T ſeeurity fok the liberties 0 


the individual, and deriyes its powers from 
thoſe who compoſe it. As the laws of ſo- 


ciety are the laws of the whole body, and as 


each individual is. amenable to them, and | 


under their controul, each individual may be 
ſaid to be politically equal; and, conſe- 
quently, we muſt fay with. VoLTAIRE, that 
by the term Equality you are not to under- 
ſtand that -abſurd and ' impoſſible equality, 
by. which the . maſter and the ſervant, the 
magiſtrate and the artificer, the plaintiff and 
the judge, are confounded together ; but 


that equality, by which the ſubject depends 


only on the laws, and which 'is the defence 
of the weak & aghinſt. the ambition of the 
powerful.“ F n 
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of Laws, \ fs I, b. 8. ch. 2 & 3. 


5 333 2 | 41 15 
Axis rorkn . it is in vain to think eds 1 
of property, honours, &C, unleſs you equalize alſo the pak 
ſions and deſires of mankind. Polit.. 
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o THE FORM or GOVERNMENT, Nr 
TI VE ro THE SECURITY oF LIBERTY. 3 


1 2 "EA 2 new Fan Weg men are 
actuated by patriotiſm ; or, if not ſo actuated, 


they dare not oppreſs. The ſtripes of tyranny 


to preſide: we muſt deprive them, as it were, 


of the cAABILITY of opprefiion. "The 
inclination changes with the individual; but 
the Conſtitution under which he rules maſt | 


be permanent. 


Man is fond of authority, and, alas! too 
apt to abuſe it. One man, or ſet of men, 7 
* . be Wand who would of | 


% 


ate not yet healed ; and the people are inflated | 
Vith the idea of freedom, But a Conſtitution | 
muſt not be the creature of Caprice. It is 
not enough that freedom exiſt at its eftabliſh= | 
ment: it ſhould provide for the continuation 
of liberty. For man ought not to be en- 
truſted with power, without eſtabliſhing alſo 
the means of controul. We muſt not depend 
upon THE INCLINATION of thoſe ordained 


Tut 


oak it to o gend ede butthe next ts ; = 


ſibly abuſe ſuch power. As man, therefore, 


may abuſe it, and as we know not Who may 


| hereafter ariſe, it is incumbent upon thoſe 
forming a Conſtitution, fo to frame it, as to 


exclude, as far as human foreſight can pene - 


trate, or human caution avail, the poſſibility 
of ſuch abuſe: and the beſt method of accom+ 
pliſhing this has always been found to be that 
of the eſtabliſhment of a contraricty: of inte- 
| reſts, which, by their mutual checks upon 
each other, may 3 * aſe and hg | 
pineſs of the whole. 


As man is prone to 9 we find the | 


different modes of Government perverted. In 


a Democracy, and more eſpecially when it 


| prevails in a State of large extent, though che 


individuals are ſuppoſed to act, yet they are 
generally ſeen to have their leaders, who too 
often prove tyrants, though perhaps without 

the name, In an Oligarchy the chance. of 


tyranny is ſtill greater; and, in an unlimited 
Monarchy, greater ſtill, as ſuch Monarch has 
none to claſh with his nn ang oppoſe 


him. 


To prevent, chants re, theſe OW af | 


"uy let us eſtabliſh ſome means of * coun 
WS 
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teraction n the people (I; mean the Were © | 
gate of individuals een not merely thoſe whom 


ve denominate'commoners}, be ſtill ſupreme; 
yet thoſe whom we denominate commoners 


cannot act individually: let them, i 


have repreſentatives ; and, in proportion to 
the equality and rectitude of ſuch repreſenta- 
tion, will their real liberty be. As a nation 


cannot thus act individually as to the legiſla- 


tive power, much leſs can it do ſo as to the 
executive: in this caſe, therefore, where unity 


of action is ſo eſſential, let them depute an 
individual to execute. Even in Republics 


this is neceſſary: they have their Generals. 
their Preſidents, their Dictators, Re. | 


In Governments purely democratic there is 


no check upon the mob.—The mob acts 


either without direction, without a view, or 


it is governed by a few individuals who be. 


come popular: ſuch leaders may poſſibly be 
virtuous ; for virtue, as MonTEsQu1EvU ſays, 
is certainly the principle of a Republic; but 
ſuch leaders may poſſibly not be ſo : if not fo, 


| they only aim at the extenſion of their own. 


greatneſs; and their own greatneſs, when 
extended, they wiſh to preſerve; hence 


1888 aim at * Kings, though * 
y 4 


Aifclains tf 11 ne a ES 


If more than one individual become popular, 


they rend the State with difſentions. This 
is a kind of ariſtocracy equally well adapted ; 
to enſlave and to deſtroy. A permanent Mo- 


ecome nnn 
tators, or confine the election to their family. 


narch, therefore, ſeems preferable, becauſe the 


ſociety, knowing his power, will be jealous : 


of it; and it is jealouſy of power which pre- 


ſerves the freedom of the State: the ty- 


rant, like Othello, ſeeks to murder when his 
victim is aſleep. And by confining the 


eligibility to the < kingly office” (for fo 
it is called by S&R on FoxTzscur®) 


to a particular family, it will prevent conteſts 
for ſuch power: An intermediate order forms 


a check upon both: And thus each portion 
of the legiſlative body counteracts the abu- 
ſes of the others; and, by . preventing a de- 


pravation of either, effects. the W of. | 


the whole. 
Hence then is evinca he wiſdom of the 


maxim that, to preſerve liberty, it is neceſ- 


9 that the wh es pn be DIVI "Dy and 


ps 


* * — — 
5 


On Mon. C. 8, p. TT in1 Marie, flat. 3, ts 
/. 3. Plowd. 315 b. and Law of Forfeiture, 134, &c. &. e. 


: could be veſted. in ONE, 


lative power into action, that the 


It ſhauld ſeem therefore chat the nag 4 
| libarty muſt be in proportion to the reciprocity. 
of action of the ſtates or branches of which 


the Conſtitution is compoſed ; to the care 


which is taken to preſerve each of thoſe ſtates * 
or branches diſtinct from the others, and to 
prevent the poſſibility of an incroachment by 
either; in proportion as power is inde. | 
pendent on individual inclination . with 


reſpect to thoſe perſons who hold offices of 


ſtate: to the actual reſponſibility of thoſe. 
perſons; and to the fixed and definite extent 
of their authority: and laſtly to the unre - 


ſtrained and acknowledged practical rights and 
powers of the people at large (whether aggre- 
gate or individual), to watch over the conduct 
of thoſe entruſted with authority, to diſcuſs _ 


public meaſures, to repreſent grievances, . and. 


to aſſert their rights. 


In ſmall Republics, continually in FA „ 
Hd cho neighbouring States, we have found. - 
virtue frequently prevalent, becauſe it was 

frequently called into action. People awake 


to its neceſſity have _ its ee and 


9 i 
; 5 


to carry. the nnn of - the . 1 


4 g 
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4 


* 


5 cp the . freedom | 
| haps often at the 
individual. But in extenſive States, the 


not rouſed by the perpetual dangers to which : 


the ſmaller are expoſed, loſe inſenſibly that 


patriotic ardout. | Intent on <ivit” employs, 
and engroſſed by perſonal avocations, the? 
truſt too paſſively to thoſe they have arrayed 


in power; and at length, ſinking into a liſtleſs: 
torpor, thus deprive themſelves of that con= 
troul which they once conſided * e 
reſtraint of uſurpation and abuſm. 
Indeed, from che hiſtory of all ages ws 


gather that a Republic is not well adapted 


for a State of large extent: but man ſeldom 


end oof thefrobdbtn of the | 


preferves a mean; from one extreme we tos 


often cuſh into another. Thus we ſee a c r- 
tain Nation aiming at eſtabliſhing a Republic 
upon the ruins of a Monarchy once too abſo- 
lute:(F) But yet, it is worthy of remark; 


even that Nation, in fo doing, has rundireQly 


counter to the opinions and principles of its | 


greateſt philoſophers, whom” it maenner wy BN 
the parents of reform. 
MonTesQuiev, Ki b Mues 


de. fo HELVETIVS, De LOLME, Kc. are 


+ But ſee ante, p- —_— | 


T 16 


5 ee fivour of a V Dnarchic 'G 
ment. And if a contempt. for everything! -- | 
which looked like a revealed religion conkl; ” 

A claim regard from a people who evidently. - 
= are not overburdened with piety, then' the 
| author of * The Origin : Deſpotiſm” would. | 
be regarded; yet hear what that author ſays: 
1 A Monarchic Government is the Government 
=  adaptedfor mankind, as a theoeracy 1s for 
n | Heaven, and as a deſpotiſm is for Hell.“ 
A certain extent of dominion muſt denen i 
8 bene to every government. Man owns, 
not ubiquity : hence he appoints vice-roys. 5 
of his diſtant provinces. Thoſe vice-roys, 
far from the eye of inveſtigation, and ftorn 
1 the hand of controul, are too often led to 
ſeek their on glory and affluence: thus 
they oppreſs the people; oppreſſion ends in 

diſcontent; and diſcontent too generally 3 

ends in deſtruction. If this be not the 'caſe; | 

ey endeavour: to become popular ; they en- 
wrap themſelves in purple, and defy the 
power which bade them rule. The rays 1 
emanating from a point diverge and, in 
proportion to their diſtance from the central 5 
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ſeat of life. * m6 
It is the 3 of m 


„ant Saeed JE IEP on * : 
ce decreaſe;—Thus the malady ſcizes the 
extremities, _ at wien es on "of > 


n, Like «i of the ö | 


God who made him, to diffuſe good; but 


the extenſion of conqueſt is not always pro- 
ductive of good: it: has, it is true, in ſome 
inſtances, den e e with the expulſion 
of barbariſm'; and I believe it will be found, 


however paradoxically it may appear, that 5 
the vanquiſhed State is often more benefited 


by the conqueſt than the victorious one: the 


victorious State generally leaves arts or liberty 


to compenſate the devaſtation, while it only 


prepares deſtruction for - itſelf, and puts a 


ſword into eee 5 W ire into 
its a?, ee e 101-429 


But to return: as 5 5 grand chataReriſtic: 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution is the diviſion of 


the legiſlative power, which form of govern= 


ment has been pronounced by a great philo- 


ſophic politician to be the beſt ſpecies of con- 
ſtitution that could poſſibly be imagined by 
man; it behoves every E as he 


. "Arkh 8 . b. 1, e. 23 and. fee wy Bacon | 
on Engl. Gow advertiſem. p. Ut. iv. © 


regards the happineſs and li erty of imer 
and his poſterity, to be careful to prevent ib 
deſtruction, of that equilibrium of power, 
which ſhould ever exiſt cpa the ”_ v 
branches of his legiſlatur 
"EVER HAPPEN THAT THE © INDEPENDENCE) | 1 
OF ANY ONE OF THE THREE SHOULD" . 5 
Los r, OR THAT IT $HOULD BECOME 8UB=' 
SERVIENT TO THE VIEWS OF EITHER OF 
THE OTHER TWO, THERE WOULD BE AN 
END or THE CONSTITUTION. * | (+. 
And let him be more pe e of - 
his Houſe: of Commons: for ſhould that 
Houſe ever be fo corrupt, as to be at the beck 
of miniſtets, or the members be ſelected by 
ariſtocratic influence, ſo that the Crown 
might, in effect, become independent on the 
nation for ſupplies, the boakes e p 
of Britain would be no more. 


ey 


. + Blacks, "Com ee 4 8 0 - 5 
+ De Lolme, b. 1, C, 8, p. 84, F. b. 6.18, P: 47 6. 
1 Syir. Ldeot, b. 11. c. 6, p. 228. 
Should the monarch, by reaſon of any redunaney of the 
civil lift, or from the reſources of continental dominions, be LEE 
able to coffer up his millions, would he not effectually be- 
come independent upon the nation for ſupplies? . Would he 
not, if he had the inclination to do lo, (and i 19 it not ſuch an 
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One other ſecurity there yet remains ; and 
that is in the ſpirit of the times, . Oppreſ- 
ſions, and even the exertions of prerogative, - 
which have been. ſometimes exerciſed with 
impunity, would now awake the people to a 
ſenſe of danger but the ſpirit of the times 
is regulated by the diffuſion of knowledge, 
by the freedom of inquity, diſcuffion, and of 
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;nclination. which. this principle of the conſlitution 4 is imme- 
diately deſigned to guard againſt 2) would he not, I fay, be 
able to pay an army, or to man bis fleet; before he need atk 
his parliament for a groat? Shauld this ever be the caſe, 
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o GovernMenT, RELATIVE 'To ru 
| IMPROVEMENT. or THE PEOPLE 5 wITH 

5 
| OBSERVATIONS oN REFORM. 3 y | N 
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Wa EN we eolifitlt the conftitation of a 
State, we muſt be mindful of the eee 5 
and relations of thoſe who compoſe it: while 9 
we regard them as citizens, we ould, not E f 
forget that they are MEN. — | 

With reſpe& to the other mbabitatts er 
earth, the individual, as FRRSuSÄFYW ob- 
ſerves, * attains to the perfection of its na- 
ture; but in the human kind the ſpecies ba. 1 

a progreſs as well as the individual. Man 
was once rude ; he advanced in refinement: - +1 
and it is the province of mortals to improve. 
Nature formed him for action, both in his 
bodily and in his mental capacity; and per- 
fection muſt ſtill be his aim. Governments, 
therefore, which will not admit of thoſe ad- 
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vances, win be e with the 9 very 


nature of man; and we accordingly find that, 

as there can be no abſolute ſuppreſſion of this 

propenſion, thoſe conſtitutions which would - 
not admit of ſuch i improv ement, have been 


continually obliged to give way. 
The conſtitution of Sparta ARR. fach 


advancement, while it aimed only at the _— 


feryation of the freedom of the State. 


curgus ſhut out improvements, as well as 


degeneracy : commerce, and its inſtrument 
money, were prohibited; arts, except thoſe 


which were abſolutely neceſſary, were inter- 


dicted, &c. Theſe principles, like his con- 
founding virtue with vice, like his weaken- 


ing the ties of morality, the ties of nature, 


were unfitted for mortals, were unfitted for | 


the ſociety of man. . 
His particular view, 51 Mori Qurgv, * 


was war; or, as he elſewhere expreſſes it, 

the ſole aim of Sparta was liberty; and the 

ſole advantage of her liberty, Ar oy . 
was s formed equally for ”m_ ee 
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1 His conſtitution. might. have been adapted | 
| for a nation of Spartans, - ſurrounded by ene - 


mies, and perpetually accuſtomed to danger 4 
it might have led them to grandeur, to 
glory; but his conſtitution was VRP". for 
11 and not for nen. 
When Solon gave bis laws to the 8 
nians, he ſaid, what ſhould. never be PS 

gotten, he ſaid, that though they might not 
be abſolutely perfect, they were the beſt 
which they were able to receive. But 
though a conſtitution might ſuit the partir 
cular circumſtances of the moment, Jet, 8 
its principles be inconſiſtent with the i im- 
provement of the ſubject, it is not the conr 
ſtitution adapted for mankind; but if it be. 
ſo framed, as to admit of ſuch improyement + 
without having its principles ſubyerted, they, ©] 
and then only, will it continue. It is a good | 
government, ſaid MonTzs QUIED, which has. 
- in; itſelf the capacity of growing better; + 
and we may add, that it i is a bad one which 
cannot e Fo be 
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I. 1, p. 33 
+ Spir. of Laws, b. 11, £95 n.; and Roſe TY 1 8 3 
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„The plan „ 
ſays Ls | CoMpTR, * was as perfe@t in its 


cradle as it is at preſent. But ſhall mam con 


tinue for all ages the ſame? If one age be 


rude, its government muſt undergo an alter- 


ation, to ſuit another which is refined. But 
this Conſtitution muſt fall: and its alterations, 


till ſuch fall, Chet e e muſt be from 


bad to Worſe; while thoſe effected 2 7275 . 


where elſe will be {till to better. 


The Feudal ſyſtem was inimical to the! 


arts and commerce: as arts he's commer 
increaſed, that ſyſtem declined. 1% 2346 
A government which 3 al inter 


courſe with other nations, muſt be incon- 
ſiſtent with A with he" nature 


of mankind. 


The Jewiſh nation was inftitated: with a a 
| peculiar deſign; and that deſign requited: 
that it ſhould be ſeparated from other States 
It ſhall not be numbered among the na- 


tions,“ ſaid Balaam. Yet the Hebrews: 


adopted the foreigner, and were commanded” ; 
to love him as — ee ee 
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A hes mon 


© Sinn unfriendly to improvement. An ariſ- TY 
trade, leſt the commoner 


grow great, like the noble who deſpiſes him. 
People, to improve, muſt be free: and d reſi - 


ning people are conſtantly ſeen to be propor- 
tionably bleſſed with the ſmiles of liberty „ 
and found alſo proportionably ardent in their 
Haerifices to the mountain nymph,” “ 
When the people have a ſhare in the W "SY 
lative: power, they preſerve. their freedom, 


and ſupport the means of encouraging the 


arts which raiſed them to affluence and reſpect. | | 
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Where an intermediate body forms a part of 


the legiſlature alſo, it acts as a ſtanding council, 
and prevents the diſtraction of a democracy. 
The ſplendour incident to a monarchy: em- 
ploys the exertions of the people, by affording | 
a vent for the production of their n g 
and arts. N 
Civil oppreſſion and tyranny prevent im- | 


provement in arts and commerce; eccleſi- 


aſtical prevent advances towards truth: and 
- Aiſtory gives us too many inſtances of ws f 


| of a 


— 


Fry 


4 Milton“ 8 2 L EY 


9 1 1 N | 
But a civil const which: claſhes 


with any of the laws of nature maſt one day 
be ſo far deſtroyed; a religious eſtablithment 


Which prevents tlie inveſtigation or ane 
of truth (hall one day be no more.. 
The Britiſh Conſtitution will Abt of the 


* 


improvement of the ſubject, and alſo of ad- 


vance towards truth. By trade, by arts, has 


it attained to greatneſs and flouriſhed: and 
by trade and arts muſt it flouriſh ſtill, The 


improvement of the intellectual powers, the 


advances in knowledge, in ſcience, the per- 
fection of mechanic exertion, alike contribute 


to its ſupport and ſplendor, - The reſtraints | 


which the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of religion, and 


the ſtatutes relative to it, now give to the 


inveſtigation and promulgation of truth,” may 
be abrogated without affecting the principles 
of our civil polity. And we mult all be con- 


vinced, that whatever is inimical to the cauſe - 


of religious truth, to natural rectitude, to 
the advancement of refinement in the human 
breaſt, or to the diffuſion of freedom, philan- 
thropy and peace, muſt be inconſiſtent with 


the economy of the world, and militate 
againſt the deſigns of the Almighty: 16 as 
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what have the ends of ſociety to do with the 


i with i it. 


Lv 


© nothing,” as, Dr. Rugs. ad * Wann 
« be politically right, which is monly 
4 wrong; nor can any neceſſity ever fa aCtify 
% a law which is SOIT: A equity” or. the | 
nature of things. _ 4 

Let us not think that a ee re- 
* to be ſubverted, becauſe a particular 
law is partially oppreſſive, or a corruption has 
crept into its practice. If ſuch exceptionable © 
law affect not its principles, or thoſe prin- 
ciples be not wholly vitiated and depraved 
by ſuch practical corruption, that law and _ 
that corruption may be done away without . 
interfering with the Conſtitution del ©; 

Thus the game-laws, for inſtance, way. ; 
be aboliſhed without infringing the principles 
of our polity; but they cannot, I think, be 
continued without infringing the liberty f 
the ſubject. What has our Conſtitution, 


killing of a partridge, any more than with that 
of a woodcock, a duck, or a ſparrow? The 
game - laws originated in rudeneſs, and diſgrace 
a refining age: they were the offspring of 
barbariſm, and ſhould have N i 
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We ray FOR mt Alterrtlons in dür 
laws: we amend or aboliſh the old, of we 
enact new ones: yet our Eonſtitution con- 
tinues. If a Conſtitution will admit of alter - 


ations in the laws according to the exigencies 


of the times, without endangering its prin- 
ciples, that Conſtitution is good- if a law 


eſſential to the liberty of the ſubject, or the 


cauſe of truth, would ſubvert NE Principles, 
that Conſtitution is tt. 


But the laws of a State, fays the Marquis | 


Beccaria, are always ſeveral ages behind 
the actual refinements of a nation. A law 


made, as Lord Bacon exprefles it, + upon 


the ſpur of a particular occaſion, becomes 
uſeleſs, , when that which it was made to 
reſtrain or provide for, is no more; but, as 


it is frequently difficult” to aſcertain preciſely 
the moment of its inutility, it is ſuffered to 
continue. Such obſolete laws, therefore, 


ſerve only to perplex and to enſnate : they 
render the honeſt man the prey of the knave ; 


they ceaſe | to benefat us, and remain only : td | 
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N 1 28 4 Mp 
caſe of a i; animal : the ſpirit i ir 
departed ; their powers to aſſiſt us are no 
more; they continue a to ! noxious ad 
deſtructive. 
Again where the leh are 9 | 
bas delegates elected periodically by theme | | 
ſelves, the changes which ſuch people ex- 
perience, will neceſſarily aſk for a change in 
the ſtate of that repreſentation. - The people 
are a fluctuating body; and it is abſurd to 
think of binding a body which is ever vary- 
ing, by laws which are to be for ever the 
ſame. - A more equal repreſentation of our 
Commons would not deſtroy our Conſtitution, 
but reſtore it to its wonted vigour, and ſeems _ 
indeed to be what the very exiſtence of that 
Conſtitution muſt one day demand. Towns 
which were once flouriſhing and great, :now 
hide their heads in the duſt; and places 
which were once ſcarcely known, have ariſen 
in their turn to importance : ii, ſays 
Lord Bonn,” $8 Tims is the _ inno- 
vator.“ | + | | 
From the aside of events to * , 
every State is ſubject, ſome things muſt ne- 
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ceſſarlly grow „ bfolet;? and others requiſite - 
to be eſtabliſhed: for [ſhall immutability be- 
long to mortals? Many things will aſk aloud - 
for reform, as well as make new proviſions to 
be neceſſary. In old kingdoms this muſt 
frequently happen; but to propoſe alterations 
in the organization of a State, belongs 'only 
to him, who can penetrate into the princi - 
ples of its polity, and view at once the de- 
pendencies, the relations, and the conſe- - 
quences, of the intended reformation. The 
influence of the crown, for inſtance, is, in 
ſome aſpects, alarming; but the influence of 
the crown may be too far reduced: this 
ſhould be reſtrained, but not aboliſned. The 
crown mult have weight, to rn the unity 2 
of the whole. - | 

In an ancient nation -we-ſhall always find 
room for reform, both in its civil and in its 
eccleſiaſtical polity: but thoſe who work by 1 
violence, will end in wrong; and it becomes 
us to be firm. But let not an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance to the correction of abuſes provoke 
the arm of Freedom to hurl the : weten | 
bolt. & EOS 

A ſpirit of knowledge is gone PR peo- 5 
bs now think and inveſtigate; the day of 
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: perfection ebe eie Nothing but hay 1 


thqe nature of things, can be perpetual. Let : 


tiable principles of rectitude lead neither to 


oppreſſions be perpetuated, which cannot wy 


he oppreſſed, and urge them to raſe 1 edi. 135 


Did not that Conſtitution, however A 
however crude its origin, invariably adapt its 


moulate, while we confeſs our power to re- 


conceive: to have inſeakbly ariſen ; and 1 


{#1 


is founded upon the baſis of rectitude and 


us correct the corruptions, the abuſes, which 
we cannot deny: let us adapt our 'meaſures 
to the improvement of the times; and by 4 
_ reaſoning and acting on the invariable princi- 

ples of rectitude, let us ſhow, that the inva« 1 


licentiouſneſs, to anarchy, to an e dee, 
of property, dignity, or power. Let not 


defended, leſt the © toys of deſperation” ſeiae 


fice they wiſhed only to repair. | 

Is it not the acknowledged and boaſted ca- 
pacity of the Britiſh Conſtitution, to admit 
of continual advancement towards perfection 70 


proviſions to the progreſs. of refinement and 
truth? Shall we then ſuffer evils to accu- 


form? Oaught we not rather with „ 
embrace the opportunity which our ren, 
affords; of correcting the abuſes which we 


effect that perfection, which: our mr 1 
ſyſtem n nn | i 
tain? 8 oF - 334 : 
Let us ae eat Rr Hindu | 
enviable; advantages which we poſſeſs over 
the inhabitants of the other European States; 
and let us avail ourſelves. of thoſe: advantages, 
in preſerving and perpetuating the liberty we ] 
enjoy, and in the diffuſion of freedom and 
peace. Let us remember, that in moſt other 
countries the conſtitution (if a conſtitution 
it can be named) is incorrigible, is utterly 
incapable of adapting itſelf to the ĩrreſiſtible 
progreſs of improvement and of truth; that 
the bulk of the perſons compoſing thoſa 
States, are yet in the moſt wretched depra- 
vity, flaves to deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition | 
that whenever that | Being, - *© whoſe power 
no creature is able to reſiſt, ſhall bid the 
ſubject emerge from his now unnatural thral- 


dom; ſhall direct him to aſſume his wonted 


dignity, and once more feel himſelf man; the 
convulſion in thoſe States muſt be ĩneffably tre- 
mendous. Humanity recoils with horror at the 
conception of the-impending evils/—But has 
not Heaven deſigned our ſpecies for a perfec 
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we ey ws thounh mankind has been. iniprds 
ving to this hour, that from this hour mankind _ 
ſhall ceaſe to improve? No! let us rather 
be aſſured that, as the various obſtacles which 
have from time to time preſented themſelves . 
do impede the progreſs of truth, of liberty, 
of philanthropy and peace, have been con- | 
tinually removed by a Providence which has 

ſo anxiouſly protected them; that that Pro-. 
vidence has not ceaſed to be anxious for the 
perfection of mankind; that thoſe obſtacles 
which even ſtill retard the advancement of 
general refinement and the deſtined attain- 
ments of humanity, ſhall yet be removed; 
that all the arts and exertions of deſpdtiin | 
ſhall not avail againſt the ordinations of Hea= 

ven, againſt the deſigns of that Power, who 

hath made of one blood all nations Which 
dwell upon the earth, and who ſtill rules in 
the kingdoms of men; that though THE 
NATIONS ARE ANGRY” * at the diffuſion. of 
thoſe principles of truth and freedom, which 

| ſeem to threaten deſtruction to oppreſſion and 
- ſuperſtition ; though the kings of the earth 
dotabine, and the ae take counſel toge - 


. ther; 
— em — ö — — 3 — ö 
* See Rev. xi. v. 18, | 


1 33 1 
ther; that yet their wrath ſhall turn to "TY 
praiſe; that He hath ſpoken,” and ſhall 
bring it to paſs. _ 

Let not the Briton exult over a fas 
that is fallen. Let the Briton be the laſt to 
aid the deſigns of the deſpotic, or to rivet. 
thoſe chains on others, which he glories in 
having ſhaken from off himſelf ; but while 
he gratefully rejoices in the bleſſings he ex- 
periences, let him exert his powers to acce- 
lerate the happineſs of his fellow me. 

The end of government is the good of 
i ſaid the great Lock *; „the 
greateſt good of the greateſt number,” faid 
BEcCcARIA ; + and It will always be a 
glorious undertaking,” ſaid Mon TEsQUiev, | 
to make it ſubſervient to human happi- 
neſs. „„ 

But the tyranny of man over man has 
aſtoniſhed Heaven, and diſgraced the earth : 
yet what has man which he did not receive ? 

And is it poſſible to believe, that Heaven | 

ever gave to any a right to do wrong? And 
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+ On Crimes, &c. Introduct. 
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does not man do wrong, when he increaſes 


hence then appears the danger of inflaming 


one conceſſion is made, a ſecond: will be 


is neceſſary; apd the propoſer ſhould mark 


lm} 


the miſeries of others? It was evidently the 
intention of Heaven to make man happy: 
and can man be n in ee 
ſuch deſign? 1 1:44 

When ee are oppreſfi ve, they 
ſhould be reformed: to refuſe all reformation, 
and to give way to caprice, is alike abſurd; 
yet it is difficult to draw the line. From 


the populace, 'and of introducing innovation 
vithout much care. When a perſon pro- 

es a reform without having his remedy 
prepared, he begins at the wrong end. When 


aſked for; and on granting them a ſecond, 
they will fetk a third. Hence a fixed plan 


the point which he is not to exceed. Hi- 
therto,” he ſhould: ſay, „ ſhalt thou come, 
and no farther.” But too few know to dife 
criminate between firmneſs and obſtinacy. ' 
And, whenever reform is urged, let us be 
mindful of the advice which is given us by 
a noble author before quoted *: let us © take 
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good care, that it be the defire of ct. 
that draws. on the change, and not the deſire 
of change that pretends the reformation.” 

The principles of the ' Britiſh conſtitution 
are ſound: our polity wants not to be 
changed, but partially corrected. Moſt 
other nations have a government to over- 
turn; we need only to reſtore ours to its 
wonted perfection. Let each claſs of men 
find protection and ſecurity, and each claſs of 
men will contribute to its ſupport; let the 
diverſity. of intereſts give firmneſs to the 
whole; and, as we cannot extirpate the pro- 
penſity to tyranny, let us prevent its opera- 
tions, by the reſtraint of its antagon: ic (if 
it be not too technical and pedantic to ſay ſo) 
and oppoſite principles. Let us ſhow man- 
kind, that their happineſs muſt conſiſt in 
giying happineſs to others; let us hold out the 
bleſſings of peace, of protection, of affection, 

and induſtry, to all. When men find them- 
ſelves ſafe under the ſhadow of ſociety, they 
will be ardent in ſupport of the government 
Which gives them peace ; and when their 
cares are not engroſſed for a perſonal fafety, 
they will cultivate philanthropy and love, 
and find that the he" of happineſs to 
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others will, by A geben reflection, contri- 
i bute to the enhancement of their own. 
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, ON rr RELATIVE TORELIG1ON. 


Cart 
W E find a 8 concatenation in the 


various productions of our globe; we ob- 


ſerve a juſt gradation from the grain of duſt 
to the greateſt of mankind: and man himſelf 


is a link of the great chain of nature. 
Man, by his rational faculties, unites the 


inhabitants of this, with the inhabitants of 
ſuperior worlds: he muſt therefore be conſi- 
dered in a double view; as an animal, and 
alſo as a being poſſeſſed of ratiocination. He 


is yet an inhabitant of earth, ſubject to pro- 
penſions adapted to his ſituation: he is de- 


ſigned for that of a ſuperior ſtate, and is en- 
dowed with intellectual powers; his animal 


propenſities, his hunger and his thirſt, his 


deſire for ſublunary enjoyments, were given 


- 


191 


bim as an ink b of this world; and, 
therefore, will periſh with it. Theſe, con- 
ſequen tly, cannot render him immortal. His | 
corporeal frame ſhall one day be deſtroyed, 
when thoſe propenſions and deſires ſhall alſo 
periſh. His intellectual talents, his know- 
ledge, his virtue, and the affections of his 
ſoul, are capable almoſt of unlimited im- 
provement : yet is he cut off from this life, 
« the bud of bein g. ere they ſcarcely appear 
to dawn! 

Inconſiſtency has no A in the as 
tions of the Almighty. When He gives laws 
to man, He gives laws which man ſhould 
comply with. Obedience to one does not 
require the breach of another: and the com- 
mands of His immediate revelation are in 
uniſon with thoſe of nature. Man, there 
fore, ſtanding in a two-fold capacity, as an 
inhabitant of the preſent, and as a candidate 
for a future world, muſt have reſpect to both; 
and, conſequently, his relation to one cannot 
require him to neglect the duties of the other. 
He who is ſo abſorbed in the pleaſures or 
buſineſs of this, as to leave no room for the 
preparation for another ſtate; and he who is 
wholly engroſſed with an enthuſiaſtic ardour 
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for the diſcharge of devotional, to the ne A 
of temporal duties, mult” be alike en ; 
or, in the language of Work asren, muſt 
4 LIVE A LIE.“ x 5 
Man is formed with propenſities halt 
though neceſſary in themſelves, may yet ex- 
cite him to the gratification of them when 
ſuch gratification would be attended with 
evil. By his intelleQual faculties he is 
enabled to trace out a Deity ; and by con- 


| templation on the objects which ſurround 


him, and the occurrences which he is con- 
tinually witneſs to, he diſcovers His attri- 
butes and laws, as they are relative to him- - 
ſelf, &c.—Hence ſprings religion ; and revealed 
religion confirms that of nature, and adds- 
what our knowledge of nature could not diſs. 
cover ; but, coming from the ſame 8 it 
can never contradict it. £ 5 
Nature informs man, chat he ſhould Too, | 
ſhould honour, and ſhould endeavour to 
Pleaſe that power, from whom he derives 
his being and his happineſs; nature teaches 
him, that the deſires connatural to his frame 
were eee in him to be gratifieds but it 
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tell him alſo, that they require direction and 
reſtraint... Revelation gives him a clearer 
knowledge of the Deity, and commands him 
to tegulate his propenſions. The laws of re- 
velation do not abrogate thoſe of nature, or 
forbid an obedience 'to them. 

Truth cannot be inconſiſtent with itſelf: 
whatever contradicts what is right, muſt be 
wrong. As the laws of nature are the laws of 
God, whatever is contradictory to them can- 
not be juſtified, The doctrines of revelation 
do not contradict thoſe of nature, but are 
perfectly conſiſtent with chem; the duties it 
enjoins, accord with thoſe of nature; and 
thoſe parts of revelation immediately rela tive 
to a Deity and a future world, are by no 
means incongruous to the laws or deduction 
of natural reaſon: it informs us of what na- 
ture could not teach us, but it contradicts 
not what it does. 

The doctrines of the Old acid Hh Teſta 
ments are conſiſtent - with each other, and 
both with thoſe of nature and reaſon ; 
though the deductions made from them 
are too frequently found to contradict both: 

but thoſe deductions are no part of revelation. 
What is neceſſary for us to know, we are in- 
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unrevealed : and as man can not attain to 
the knowledge of them without a N, 
the knowledge of them cannot be eſſential to 


his happineſs; nor can his duties extend to 


what his means of knowledge do not reach. 
Nature tells him that a Deity exiſts; but 
it cannot inform him of the manner of that 
exiſtence: he exiſts, ſays SIR IS AAC NRW- 
TON, in a manner not at all human, in a 
manner not at all corporeal, in a manner utterly 
unknown to us.“ Man knows Him to be in- 
finite; but he can form no ſtrict conception 
of Infinity. Reaſon and revelation alike de- 
clare Him to be incomprehenſible to man; 
man therefore is not required, becauſe he 
was not deſigned, to comprehend Him. _ 

| Revelation gives to man the knowledge of 
a Redeemer, and. declares him to be the Son 
of God; the Chriſtian therefore muſt believe 
him to be ſo: but revelation does not ſo ſtrictly 


define to us Low he is the Son of God, or 


require our belief as to the manner of his 


production. If a perſon, from an impartial 


examination of the ſcriptures, believes him 
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to 4 ſo, FE this manner or after n let 8 
him enjoy the opinion that he forms; but let 


him not enforce that opinion upon others: as 
one perſon has as much right to differ from 
another, as that other has to differ from him. 


When people leave the revelation of Hea- 
ven, and, preſuming to be wiſe above that 


which is written, eſtabliſh their own deduc- 
tions as the conditions of ſalvation, it is not 


a matter of wonder that they ſhould be incon- 
ſiſtent in their doctrines: and a very little 
acquaintance with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory will 
be ſufficient to convince us of the folly and 
inveteracy of opinioniſts, and afford too many 
inſtances of perſecution in which the wicked 
ſlew the man who perhaps was more nenen 


than he. 


Eccleſiaſtical tyranny has always. Son 
founded upon .. myſtery. * Every article 
which was deemed of importance, was in- 
comprehenſible to the layman, whoſe greateſt 
merit conſiſted in a paſſive obedience to the 
% Church.” The clergy, having the vulgar 
under thumb, were always the grand means 
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of temporal tyranny alſo: the lay- tyrant 
courted the influence of the prieſt; and when 
temporal laws enforced ſpeculative doctrines, 8 


the tyranny became complete. 


Vet fociety was inſtituted for the regulation 


and benefit of man in rh world, and merely 


relative to it, and has nothing to do with 


another : it ſhould look to morality, and not 
to theoretic opinions. If a man behaves him- 
elf well as a citizen, what has SocitTyY to 


do with him any further? If he believes in 


tranſubſtantiation, or in conſubſtantiation, or 


that the ſubſtance remains as before, what i is 
it to any one elſe? We have nothing to do 


with his creed, but his practice. If he is 


Fagan * 


right, God forbid that we ſhould oppreſs 


him! If he is wrong, he muſt anſwer for 


it elſewhere: his error remains with himſelf; 


and to his God he muſt ſtand or fall; but 


while he hurts not us, let us hurt not him. 


Penal laws relative to religion have never 


had any other effect, ſaid MonTEsquiev, 
than to deſtroy : * they are the arms of Anti- 


a tl. 


* 4 


# Opirit of Laws, b. 255 "RY; 3 
+ On Civil Power in Eccleft, Cauſes, 


chriſt, faid Mr Ton; + and are an inſult | 
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to common-ſenſe. Now if it be juſt, what 
a right reverend author“ lately aſſerted, 
„ That the true end for which religion 18 
ESTABLISHED, , not to provide for tbe 
True Faith, but for C1vIL UTILITY,” (and 
what, indeed, can SOCIETY have to do with 
any thing elſe?) Society ſhould concern it- 
{elf no further than in ſubſerviency to that 
end: and, conſequently, we ſhould be ex- 
tremely cautious that, under the pretence of 
providing for civil utility, we interfere not 
with religion, as religion; which, even upon 
the principles and confeſſion of the learned 
prelate, cannot poſſibly be within the pro- 
vince of the civil magiſtrate. Let us take 
great care, leſt we prevent, or in any wiſe 
impede, the inveſtigation or adoption of 
truth; leſt we exceed our powers, as citizens, 
in meddling with thoſe things which are not 
within the coercion or cognizance of ſociety; 
or as men, in counteracting the views of 
Heaven, and oppoſing or violating its laws. 

If a Conſtitution requires the ſuppreſſion 
of religious 1 in _ to its "T7 that 


—_— 2 2 — 


* See Warburton's Alliandes 5.31 © , E. 4, p. 340, 8, hed. 
and ſee alſo the 4th and 5th chaptets'of his firſt book. - 
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ſooner or later muſt fall. The Britiſh Con- 


Precates inveſtigation, whatever is inconfiſtent 
with the nature of things, with truth, or 


cries of Truth, thus wounded in the houſe of 


ated which * the name of e 


5 [44] — = 
Conſtitution is unfit to- be ſupported, and 


ſtitution does not require it. Whatever de- 


with rectitude, is unworthy of its ALL1= | 
ANCE; is what it abſolutely diſclaims: 
Many things are ſtill recognized as the doe- - 
trines of the Church of England, which have 
no relation to the Conſtitution of England; 
which are no ways eſſential to civil utility: 
yet when any thing has been advanced to do 
away abſurdity, we are immediately told that 
the Church is in danger; yet no one ſeems to 
pay any regard to the Goſpel's Ag by the 
continuance of thoſe 
Aged follies, reverend errors, 
Grown holy by traditionary dullaeſs 
Of ſehool-authorit xp. 


While they talk fo vociferouſly of the 4 
ger of the Church and of its connexion with 
the State, and tell us to be quiet, and do no- 
thing raſhly, yet they continue deaf to the 


her friends : whence abſurdities are perpetu- 


K 1 
and which ate by n no means requilits to- the 5 
ends of ſociety. 
When G8 ctrines ente put. to 
thoſe ends are interwoven with, and made 


part of a particular religion, it is un- 
doubtedly the duty of ſociety to exclude the 


perſons embracing ſuch doctrines from po- 


litical power, and reſtrict them from diſturb- 
ing its peace. A Teſt therefore is neceſſary; 
but then ſuch 'Teſt ſhould be relative to ſuch 
doctrines alone, and not extended to others 
which are in themſelves indifferent: and it 
ſhould never be forgotten that, as it is eſtab- 
liſhed only as the means of civil utility, as 
ſubſervient to the ends for which ſociety was 


_ ordained, ſuch Teſt, and the principles or 


doctrines uſed as the inſtruments of diſcrimi- 
nation, ſhould be, in their nature,'thoſe which 
are within its e to be. eng and con- 
troul. 
To condemn a whole ſect or Sn actions 
of Chriſtians in the groſs, becauſe ſuch doc- 
trines are imputed to ſuch religion, and di- 
recting vengeance againſt the religion at large, 
and not merely againſt the exceptionable ar- 
ticle, is impolitic, is tyrannic, is unjuſt. 
To make an ordinance of Christ, 
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by, 


which, in n itſelf, has no relation to political 5 
matters, ſuch inſtrument of diſcrimination; * 
to pervert it to the ſevering, when it was in- 
tended to unite, its profeſſors ;_ to proſtitute. 


it to the purpoſes of civil convenience or the 
animoſities of party; is unwarrantably ab- 
ſurd, is a profanation of ſuch rite. What 
is it to SociE Tv, how a perſon receives the 


Communion ; whether in one, or in both 


kinds ; whether he annexes this or that idea 
to the term; or whether he receives it at all? 
It is not in tranſubſtantiation that the danger of 
Popery conſiſts : if the Papiſt or Diſſenter give 
ſecurity by his oaths for due obedience to the 


laws of a State, and diſclaim abſolutions and 

diſpenſations ; if he renounce thoſe doctrines 
repugnant to the ends of ſociety, which are 
inconſiſtent with the well-being of the State, 
or the peace of its conſtituents; what, in 


God's name, have we to do with his cere- 


monies or ſpeculative opinions? — Nothing 
has ever injured the cauſe of Chriſtianity ſo 


greatly, as the forſaking its ſimplicity, and 


making myſteries of its inſtitutions and doc- 


trines, and then wreſting them to temporal 
PR : 4 


ties iow 


E 
The civil power ſhould embrace the ſanc- 
tions, the aſſiſtance which religion gives, 
towards the furtherance of the ends for which 
ſociety was eſtabliſhed ; but ſociety can never - 
make it ſubordinate to its ſway. When, not 


- contented with the ſupport it already. gives to 


ſociety, ſociety ſacrifices truth at the ſhrine 
of convenience, and endeavours: to controul 
the inſtitutions of the Almighty by making 


the compliance with, or practiſing of them, 


dependent upon the will of civil authority, 


it exceeds its powers; it acts contrary to the 


nature of things. : 4 
If any by avowing, or by not abjuring, a 
particular tenet, does yet not fruſtrate or 
weaken the ends of ſociety, a government 
acts ſo far tyrannically as it ſubjects him, by 


reaſon of ſuch tenet, to puniſhment or diſ- 


ability. Does the manner of taking the Sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper affect the ends 


of ſociety? Does his belief as to the ſub- 


ſtance of the Deity, of the bread, or of the 
wine, interfere with civil utility? If it does 


not, (and who will ſay that it does ?) what 


has ſociety to do with it ?—As to the obſer- 
vance of ſuch Sacrament religiouſiy conſidered, 
it is the proyince of Heaven alone to pro- 
nounce, ä | | | 


4 


T1497 =» L 


£66 «Religion is of God to man; the civil”? 


ow 1s of you. to your people; ſays Vo g 


TAIRE to the powers that be. Let the 
powers that be, puniſh for the breach of the 
civil law; but let the Almighty. vindicate | 
his own. * Man muſt honour, not avenge | 
him,” aid the great MonTzEsQuiev; * and 


a greater than MonTEsQUIEU has ſaid thy; 


_ fame; He has ſaid, Vengeance is MINE.” ; 

Crimes are offences againſt ſociety; ſo- 
ciety ſhould therefore puniſh the perpetrators 
of them: ſins are offences againſt Heaven; 
and it is Heaven that muſt puniſh or PO. 
By ſin, as fin, . ſociety is not injured ; and, 
conſequently, it cannot be within its cgi. 
zance. 

Where the idea of 1 for fa an. 
avenging the cauſe of the Almighty has pre- 
vailed, the greateft of cruelties, the moſt _ 
tyrannical proceedings, have been exerciſed, 
that ever ſhocked the feelings or aſtoniſhed 
the heart of man. It was his which made 
an abominable and ferocious prieſthood ſtain 
their hands with the blood of thouſands, in 


the name of the God of Peace! It was chit 


pulled 


— 5 _ __ 
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Sir. of Laws, b. 12, c. 4. 
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pulled princes from their thrones, and 9 
their ſubjects into fire. It was bis tore the 
father from his family, the ſervant from his 
maſter, and the friend from friend! It was 
for this the chains were prepared, the fires | 
kindled ; and, ** ſhall I tell it!“ it was thro 
which burned alive the infant, while the mo- 
ther burned. * x 

In vain did ſociety 8 to protect it its 
conſtituents, and anſwer the ends of its in- 
ſtitution by ſecuring the peace of the indi- 
vidual, when once the power of puniſhing 
for ſin was aſſumed by mortals : their lives, 
liberty, and property, were often, at the 
mercy of an arbitrary and tyrannical claſs of 


men, whoſe delight was in blood. The ends 


of ſociety were fruſtrated by the ever-ſmoking 
ſword of perſecution ;—and often did they 
thus 2 beneath the cruelties of this hell- | 
born fiend, 

When once this Ido was « eſtabliſhed, le 
was perverted ; and inſtead of the bleſſing, 
became the curſe of man: when its magiſ- 


* * . 
Re * ” 
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*The perſecutions in the Iſle of Guernſey, in the time of 


0 50 13 += 
| Eater, « from the prince to "thi petty con- 7 
ſtable,” became the avengers of God; and 
when the clergy evinced that, however they 
profeſſed themſelves the ſervants of the Al- 
mighty, they had uniformly approved them- 5 
ſelves the ſcourges of mankind: 5 
Vet religion muſt ſtill be the grand regu⸗ 5 
lator of the acts of man: it is the duty, 
therefore, of a government to encourage it; 
but this cannot be done by eſtabliſhing a ſpe- 
culative creed. Let the religion of ſociety be ; 
founded more particularly upon nature and 
morality ; and ſo far as it embraces revela- 
tion, let it be as ſimple and as general in its 
terms as it is poſſible. When a nation de- 
ſcends to the minutiæ of theory, it only cre- 
ates ſects and hereſies: it obtrudes upon the 
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* Thus, for inſtance, would it content itſelf with requi- | 
ring a belief << in the reſurreQion of the dead,” as it occurs in 
the Nicene, or, more properly, the Cee 2 
creed; it would embrace every denomination of Chriſtians; _ 
whereas, ſhould it go further, and ſay you muſt believe in 
the reſurrection of the body,” as it is in the Apoſtles? creed 
inſerted in the Liturgy, or that * of the ſeſh,“ as it occurs 
in the Baptiſmal Service, it would afford at leaſt a wide field 


for controverſy, and perhaps exclude the greater part of i its 
Chriſtian profeſſors. 


— 
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prerogative. of Heaven; and, in effec; pre 
ſumes to give a revelation to man. The doe- 
trines of Chriſtianity ſtand not i in need of the 
aid of the civil power; they flouriſhed in 
defianee of its oppreſſions: and temporal 
proviſions relative to theoretic religion have 
only proved the munition of error, and the 
bane of peace. Truth will protect itſelf. 

When Chriſtianity ſhall have ſhaken off 
the corruptions of its doctrines, and when the 
immoralities and rapacity of its prieſthood 
ſhall. no more diſgrace its cauſe, the trutk of 
its revelation, and the purity and benevolence 
of its precepts, ſhall be more generally ſeen 
and acknowledged. As nations become more 
enlightened, and individuals, difdaining the 
trammels of ſyſtem and the reſtraints of in- 
tereſted eſtabliſhments, inveſtigate, ſcruti- 
nize, and reaſon for themſelves ; as the prin- 
ciples of nature and the relations of mankind 
become more known and diffeminated,' thoſe 
corruptions and immoralities ſhall be gradu- 
ally difcavered and condemned. Many, in- 
deed, unable or unwilling to diſcriminate be- 
eween thoſe corruptions and the truths of re- 
velation, from the art exerted to confound 
them together, will, and indeed already do 
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conſider Chriſtianity. as the fabric of :enthus : | 
ſiaſm, intereſt, and deceit : yet, as the prin- 


ciples of morality and natural religion be- 
come diffuſed, will the doctrines pf the 
Goſpel become inſenſibly embraced ; the co- 
incidence of their poſitions will be diſcovered,' 
and the ſource of them acknowledged the 
ſame. Man will then no longer attribute to 


the Deity what he himſelf would be aſhamed = 
of; “ but religion, both natural and revealed, 
will be found to be a ſcheme benevolent and 


juſt, worthy of the Almighty to confer, . 
wiſely adapted to the nature of mankind. 

If benevolence and affection be ſo 8 
implanted in the human breaſt, ſhall we deny 
them to the ſource from whence they ſprang? 
If from the exerciſe of . thoſe affections flow - 
the pureſt and the trueſt enjoyments of hu- 
manity, ſhall not Heaven look with pleaſure 
and complacency on the boſom in which 


they dwell? Shall it not require mercy” -be- 


fore ſacrifice, and love before fear? Shall 


we fay that man knows compaſſion, tender- 


mv and wee en and _ as n A. 
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creatures? Shall we "conceive W cheir 
pleaſures give not * joy in Heaven,” or that 
the ſufferings of his people are not noted 
in his book? Shall not man look up to the 
Deity as to his father and his friend? Is it 
not more conſiſtent with the nature of the one, 
and with the attributes of the other, to con- 
ſider the Almighty, as he is repreſented to us 
both by nature and revelation, as the God of 
benevolence and peace, than in the light in 
which he has been too often placed by an 


ignorant, preſumptuous, and miſanthropic 
prieſthood, when they wreſted the ſimplicity 


of the Goſpel into myſtery to deceive, and 
when they ſmeared” with the blood of inno- 
cence the altars of their God l Shall 
mortal man be more Juſt than God? Shall 
man be more pure than his Maker? Shall 
we be commanded to love one another, and 
ſhall we not contemplate with affection, with 
gratitude and confidence, the Fountain of 
Love? Should we not entertain conceptions 
like theſe of the Power who has given us 


exiſtence, and who has formed us to partake of 
bliſs? If the happineſs of man be ſo in- 
controvertibly His aim, muſt not he be 
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tel with the furtherance of it in WN 
tures? Muſt not morality; and the exertions 

ef benevolence, be more acceptable in his 
fight, than the blind and implicit adoption 
of unintelligible myſtery, illuſive in its e 
; grels, and miſanthropic in its effects? 

Religion, then, as it concerns ſociety, my 
be confidered in a three-fold view: 1ſt, As it 
affords a mean of obliging the | fubject by 
oaths, fl. e. by his conſcience, by his hopes 
or fears of futurity, and the dread of offends : 
ing his God; and thus giving an additional 
| ſecurity for the obedience of the laws, as well 
as furniſhing a motive for ſuch obedience. 
2dly, As to any doctrines which are called 
religious, which are evidently inconſiſtent 
with the well- being of ſuch ſociety; as, for 
inſtance, that the clergy ſhould be exempted 
ſrom the civil power, or its laws, or the ac- 
knowledging any power out of the ſociety to 

be ſuperior to any within. And 3dly, As iʒt 
relates to other individuals than thoſe Who 
profeſs it; as if the religion of one man in- 
fluence him to injure another. But if the 
teligion of any affords ſuch ſecurity by oath 
or affirmation, (and ſurely all religions muſt 
do this, except in cafes of indulgences and 
| 5 4 ; : ? 
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abſolutions) if it be conſiſtent with the well- 1 
being of ſociety, and not injurious to other 
individuals, it cannot be the ſubject of ten- 
poral law. 

The religion of the Goſpel i is calculated to 
anſwer theſe ends: it affords the ſtrongeſt 
motives to obey the laws of a State, and it 
inculcates due obedience to the powers that 1 
be; and, ſo far from influencing its profeſ- 
ſors to injure any one, it is more ardent in 
enforcing benevolence and love than perhaps 
any religion whatever. Benevolence and af- 
fection are, indeed, its very characteriſtics as 

ta the practice of its profeſſors ; and its theory 

is in exact uniſon. As to the ſpeculative 
opinions of ſuch profeſſors, we have nothing 
to do, nor the Goſpel to anſwer for. 

And let ſociety then co-operate with Hea- 
ven in the furtherance of thoſe ends. But 
whether the eſtabliſhment of ſpeculative cre- 
denda ; whether the ſupport of unintelligible _ 
myſtery ; ; whether pains and penaltics, fire 70 | 
and faggot, racks, | gibbets, and gaols, 
would be conducive to the furtherance of 

them, to the cauſe of truth, or to the hap- | 

pineſs of man; the hiſtory of all ages and 

nations, as well as the dictates of revelation - ' 
and nature, will anſwer beſt, 
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Peer Being who called man into exiſt, 
ence, made him ſubject to certain laws. Hei is 
born; he advances towards maturity ; 3 and : 
then ſinks into the grave. 
Endowed with volitian, capable, in. ſome 
degree, of ſelf-government, yet is he conſcious 
of, deduces, or is inſtructed in, laws which 
claim his obedience, and circumſcribe his 
acts; laws ordained by a power ſuperior to 
Himſelf, and to 8 he ſees even N ature 
bow. | | 
Can the beart of man then own that 
depravity, that preſumption ſhould be ſuffered 
to be heard in urging that he could abrogate 
or diſpenſe with thoſe laws which his Maker 
had ordained him to comply with? Hence then 
muſt every law of man which endeavours to 


reſcind, Pe bs ne with, oppoſe, or | 
cee oy 


- contradict, a law of the Almighty, whether 
natural or revealed, which is inconſiſtent 
with moral rectitude or the nature of things, 
be of no coercive power, but abſolutely” nu- 
gatory and vain. 

The laws of this nation are n upon «> 
thoſe of God. The law of nature is part of 
the law of England; * and the law of Eng- 
land declares its ſuperiority. It pronounces 
it to be immutable ; that it cannot be an- 
nulled or diſpenſed with, either by the indi- 
vidual, or by the ſociety at large. : 

It is part alſo of the coronation-oath of 


our Kings, that they will, to the utmoſt of 


of their power, maintain the laws of God: 
> and, accordingly, Sir John Forteſcue 
affirms that © as oftyn as a Kyng doth any 
«« thyng ageyn the lawe of God or ageyn the 
„ lawe of N he doth Weng: 4 bl 


_ 1 ** 2 
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* $0 is Chriſtianity: 1 Vint. 3 and ſee 2 Ger. 834. : 
+ Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 22,1. 3. Finche, b. 1, e. 1, and 
6. Dr. and Stud. Dial. 1, Ch. 2, 4s 6, 19. 7. Co. 4 b. 13 b. 
Plowd. 304-6. Co. Liu. 11 b. Hob. 87, 225. Pref. to Fort. 
Mor. 29. 1 Bl. Comm. Introd, s. 2, p. 4t, 3, 54+ 1 Hawk. 
P. C. e. hn 6. Noy's Max. c. 2, p. ig, &c.  Tenk. Cent. 
79, pl. 55. and fee the paſſages quoted in Fenk, pref, p. vi. 
t Stat. 1. William and Mary. St. 1, c. 6, s. 3. 5 
7 $ On Mon, e. 8, p. 30, and ſee 2, Heul. P.C. che , 
„ 1 | 
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From theſe Principles has it eſtabli da | 
maxim, that whatever is contrary to mt 5 
or reaſon, is contrary alſo to law.? 
Man was not. made for ſociety, betete : 
for man: the powers and laws of ſociety muſt 
therefore be conſidered as relative to his na- 
ture, Man himſelf entered into ſociety, arid 
its laws are his own ; conſequently, ſociety | 
has no power which man cannot give it; and 
man cannot give to ſociety that PO: which : 
he has not himſelf. 
We have ſeen that, as he is the creature f 
of his God, his laws muſt be ſubſervient to 
thoſe of nature. We will now conſider his 
laws as they are relative to himſelf in his 
ſocial ſtate, and as not interfering with thoſs 
of a ſuperior Power. 7 
As, therefore, men were by nature equi] | 
no one could have had authority over another, 
as authority is inconſiſtent with equality ; 
and conſequently, all authority or political 
ſuperiority or power ean be only from the 
gift of the individuals which N the 
er ＋. | 


— 


— * ** hs — 


* . Eur.; 92 2. 1 Pied. 304. 307. Black, Comme £ 
Introd. ſ. 3, p- 70. | 

t The power 1 in man to puniſh dene breach of a moral 
law, when in a ſlate of nature, is not here intended to be. 


, 


. * 5 


As ſociety therefore was entered into volun- 
tarily by individuals, and government and 
laws eſtabliſhed by their conſent, it muſt 


neceſſarily follow that their future good muſt 


have been their motive for ſo doing. Man 
muſt have ſome motive or cauſe for action, 
and ſuch motive or cauſe muſt have either a 

real or apparent good as its conſequent, ſupe- 
rior to that of inaction; otherwiſe man would 
not act. The motive therefore of the indi- 
vidual for entering into ſociety, and being 


obedient to government and laws, muſt have 
been in that it appeared to him to have been 


productive of good; as man would not chooſe 


evil as evil; and, conſequently, he would 


not have given up his natural rights and li- 
berties, without a conſideration for ſo doing. 


He therefore entered SE RL and became 


IR * * 3 


2 


meddled with. See Locke on Gev. b. 2 e. 25 f. 71 and Foe. 


Civ. Soc. part 1, ſ. 10. 


But nevertheleſs the above potcien may PE 3 as. 
embracing it without violation: as ſuch power muſt certainly - 


be veſted, by nature; in individuals; and; conſequently, it 
muſt be the individual who muſt transfer it to the fociety. © 


This power of one man over another is perfectly conſiſtent 


with general equality, ſince it is naturally the privilege of 
one equally as of another ; for B has as much N to puniſh 
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obedient to government and laws;. for. the- 4 
purpoſe, and with the view, of increaſing 116 


, ww 
Wor ac 


* bo J: 


own happineſs and good; and not to eſtabliſh. i 
an uncontroulable tyranny, with power to im- 


poveriſh, to oppreſs, to enſlave, or to deſtroy. 


No man, ſaid the Marquis. Bro- 
CARIA, * ever gave up his liberty merely 


for the good of the public: ſuch « chimera,” 


he adds, ** exiſts only in romance. 

| To ſuppoſe, indeed, a multitude of per- | 
ſons aſſembled together for the purpoſe of 
formally entering into ſociety, and concluding 


upon certain principles and laws, at the very 
origin of ſuch ſociety, is abſurd. Though a 
fiction of this kind may not always be uſeleſs 


in theory, + yet for it to take place actually 
and in reality ſeems contradictory to nature. 
Society began from a particular family, and 
from thence grew by degrees: laws were in- 
troduced as occaſion required; and ſociety 

became more perfect as it advanced. The 
idea of a public, or the ſociety abſtractedly | 


taken, was, at the origin of ſuch ſociety, 


ſcarcely thought of; a length of time was. 


1 — . ——« ꝝo¶ . oo — 


On Crimes, ch. 18 2. pc | 5 
A Ow yf Focfitears, 111, note. 
＋ . 
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neceſſary. to attain that refinement. ; a but it 
was at length attained, © - 


When men entered 1290 Gute y hank re | 


up ſuch. portions of liberty, or exertion of 


power, as might be inconſiſtent with the 
happineſs or ſafety of other individuals, or 
which were neceſſary to be relinquiſhed for 
the well-being of ſociety ; but ſucb being the 
only ends propoſed, thoſe gifts of liberty, or that 
relinquiſhment of power, could not extend 


further than was neceſſary for the attainment 


of thoſe ends. And as the laws of * ſociety 

are ſubſervient to the ends for which ſuch. 
ſociety was eſtabliſhed, thoſe laws can have 
nothing to do with the individual any further 


than ſociety is affected or concerned; and, 


conſequently, all abridgment or reſtriction of 
the natural liberty of the individual, any fur- 


ther than is requiſite for the accompliſhing of 


thoſe ends (the general happineſs and ſafety), 
muſt be unjuſtifiable ; muſt be proportion - 
ably tyrannic. And hence muſt it follow, 
that every man has a right to do that which 


hurts not another, or is not inconfiſtent with 
'theends and well-being of ſociety. 


The power of * can never be ſup- | 
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poſed, fad Lwoitx, ta extend Tarr thay | 


the common good.?“ 15 
Men, ſaid another writer, 45  intitled 3 a” | 


ſociety to all the rights they enjoyed. in a 


| Nate of nature, that do not interfere with 


the rights of the ſociety in nc; or of dove ; 


aſſociates in particular. Tf 5 


Political, or civil liberty, ſays * Ack 
$TONE, is no other than natural liberty, fo 
far reſtrained by human laws (AND no 
FURTHER) as is neceſſary and expedient 
for the general advantage of the public. 
Hence we may collect, that the law which 
reſtrains a man from doing miſchief to his 


fellow - citizens, thou gh it diminiſhes the na- 


tural, increaſes the civil liberty of mankind 
but that every wanton and cauſcleſs reſtraint | 
of the will of the ſubject, whether practiſed 
by a monarch, a nobility, or a popular aſ- 
ſembly, is a degree of tyranny :. nay ; that 
even laws themſelves, whether made with, 
or without, our conſent, if they regulate and 
conſtrain our conduct in matters of mere in- 


ew” WI 


— 8 „„ 
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» 161 . 2 £ 131, &C, 
| + See an Eſay on Civil Cv. printed for Willock, Corn- . 


hill, 1743, 8vo. part 1, ny 4, p. 135, &c. 


't 6s 1 


difference; 1 any good end i in views 


are regulations deſtructive of liberty.“ 


All government, even within a State, —.— 


Dr. PRicx, becomes tyrannic as far as it is 
a needleſs and vanion exerciſe of power, or is 


carried further than. is abſolutely neceſſary | 


to preſerve the prace: and ſecure the i of 
| the State, Þ „ 


The perſection of 3 Gels: fays | 


Lox p KAims, conſiſts in that juſt degree of 


union among individuals, which to each re- ; 


ſerves freedom and independency as far as is 
conſiſtent with peace and good order. The 


bonds of ſociety may be h but * 


may alſo he overſtretched. | 
Again-:—Every wanton, able, or un- 


neceſſary act of authority exerted by the le- 


giſlature over the . is tyrannical and 


unjuſtifiable, ſays the AUTHOR OF THE 


PRINCIPLES OF . PENAL LAW: for every 


member of the State, he adds, ig of right 
intitled to the higheſt poſſible degree of li- 


n tl 
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1 Comment. Ch. 1, p. 125, 6 
+ On Civ. Gov. 
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berty, which is abſent with the a 


and well-being of that State, ® | - 
And, laftly, Dr Lol ME bat sder lr that” 1 


the ſubjects of this nation do actually poſſeſs 
the liberty of doing whatever i is not pony 
forbidden by the laws. 


And as legiſlation is the 15000 e 
of the ſupreme or ſovereign. power of the 
State, and as there can be but one ſupreme 
or ſovereign power in ſuch eſtate, ſo. the 


| origin and ſource of ſuch legiſlative power is 


in the united 8 or aggregate of indi- 
viduals. 

But ſuch legiſlative power may be Age H 
by ſociety ; 7. e. inſtead of being the legiſla- 1 
ture itſelf, and each individual voting, it 
may authoriſe a particular part of that ſociety” 
to exerciſe ſuch power : as the ſociety of 


England lodges the legiſlative power in King, 
Lords, and Commons; or, in other terms, 
ſociety may depute certain individuals to 


* Ko 


* as * as £ 


6 


* Principles of Pana Lewe, ch. 1, f. 3. & ck. 23, f 


See further, Eſay on the Polity of Eng. printed for Cadell, 


Strand, 1785, b. 3, c. 9, p. 270. Prięy on Gov, ſ. 3. P. 

55. Tanemus, v. 3, p. 54, 333. 1 8. T. b. 11, © 

& 4; & b. 26, c. 20. 5 
+ Conftitution, b. , ch. 17, P. 45175 ed. of 70. 


King . no power to e 

bind the . | 
For as a government is the creature of the - 

perſons compoſing it, it mu aſt, conſequently, 

appertain to ſuch e or aggregate of i in- 
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| Gividuals, to organize the an oth as to 
its legillative, no” bro As to its executive, 

b 1 5 | . „ . e TY ; 
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ae find moſt ſocieties electing their kings 
Paternal authority which preſided over Pugs. = 
ticular families, muſt ſoon have ceaſed x. 
When families increaſed, detached parties 
- migrated, and formed ſocieties for them» 
_ ſelves. When, therefore, a father died, or 
a party migrated, election neceſſarily too 
place; and when, by the continual choice 
from a particular family, it ripened into he- 
reditary ſucceſſion, we ſtill find thoſe mall 
| Tocieties, when preſſed by danger, uniting it in 
a common cauſe, and electing a king, or 
general (for the firſt kings were little more), 1 
who preſided over the whole; and led he 
aſſembled nations to War, cee. 
But the change from liberty to eh | 
like that from tyranny to freedom, is pro- 
greſſive. The monarch was merely the re- 
preſentative of the State: it was in the ſociety | 
at large that the ultimate property of the 
lands was conſidered as veſted; and it was 
from the ſociety at large that all „ 
was derived. The king repreſented that fo» + | 
5 | 


5 6 1 Rs 
ciety as to many a : he was the gene- 


raliſſimo and the chief magiſtrate the mili- 


tary returns were rendered to him in the one 


caſe, and the adminiſtration of juſtice was 
exereiſed by him in the other; At length, 5 
howeyer, he became permanent in his offloe; 


he ſucceeded, by inheritance; and he gradu- 
ally aſſumed the moſt magnified e ed 
Property and power flowing 


from his perſon, it was forgotten that they 


were primarily derived from the State. 
When the ſpirit of independence vras ſup- 


planted by the apathy of nee and ſu- 3 


perſtition, Ambition embraced the favouring 


1 and ſeated Tyranny upon the ruins 
of every thing dignified in man. The mo- 
narch arrogated to himſelf what belonged to 

the ſocial body, which made him what he 


was ; he aſſumed as his own right, what he 


was delegated to adminiſter. Hence was he 


ſaid to have been the ultimate proprietor of i 
all the lands in the realm; and hence the 


ſource of juſtice and honour. _ 

But. the progreſs of tyranny was . in 
various States; in States which originally 
boaſted the ſame ſyſtem of polity. In ſome 


few it was never able to triumph ä 


K 2 


For as it belonged to the freut {6 ede 


1 nominate the p 

important poſt, ſo it as certainly velonged 
to that ſociety to. ſtipulate the conditions. . 
upon which he was to be electe to Umit : 
and regulate his authority ; and er to de- 


poſe. him, if he broke or exceeded 
Thboſe terms were contaĩnec in the oath which 
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N In this kingdom the fabje@ i s ffill faid to hold his lands” 
8 mediately or immediately of the King; but it is of the King 
in his repreſentative capacity. The ancient tenants in capite 
was not ſaid to hold ſimply de rege, but de. corona; ſuch. was. 
the language of the old law. He held of the nation at large: 
he did not hold of William, of Henry, or of Edward: 
The ſuperiority of the law over the King is much dwelt 
upon by Bragon (ſee. him di Legibus).;z and Bracton wrote 
in the reign of Henry the Third. This, therefore, is not f 
the accommodating doctrine of the hour. The care and | 
firmneſs of the people of Arrogan-are well kndwn: the fame ſu- 
periority among the Francs was equally notorious. The flory 
of Clovis alone would ſufficiently evidence this, without ha- 
ving recourſe to che 1 aan, an 
Hottoman. 1 1 
The Author has treated more at PRE on. \this fabjetd-in bs. 
22 towards the further Eluci dation of the Law of Def 
b J f.. 1; and his ue vo ly TOs of GR: © 
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nature of a convention or com pack, Between 
him and the fociety who inveſted him wih 
power. Hence perhaps was it, by "out | 
law, ſo g dat a crime to alledge that the King 
had broken ; yet we find frequent in“ 
ſtances of our weten et W bo, ae: 

rener their oa. Iz 


And, àgreeabiy to this, Lon en 


Babi Chwyns lays it 'down ag du, that 
«« qualifieations may be required of Him w 
hall be admitted to ie poſſeffion 'of che 
Crown, for Want of which pe ſhall bs ex“ 
cluded ;”F as "me: we 197 92 Proteſtant, 
Kc. &c. 555 5 9 

When our King wege ao prerogative 
and rights are preſcribedand regulated by the 
laws: hence is it an eſtabliſhed maxim, that 
the King has no prerogative but that which 
the law allows W "The: N rt no 
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"+. 5661 Bel 9 the OT; VVfdꝗn 
. + See i Hawk. P. C. ch. 23, ys 
* r 5» tit, Ry (A 3) & (OC); n 
there 


$ 12 Co. 76. 2 Iaſt. 36, 63, 495. 1 Bla. Comm. ch. r, 
p. 141, ch. 7, p. 237, dc. See Jeni. Cent. 79, pl. 55. 
Flirud. 236, . Ur, e 8, f. 5 & k 2, C. 16, f. 3. 
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; Fug e . which the Ken ordaine.# 


c. 29. 


Neither can he ſend any one out of the kings | 


dom without his conſent ; not even. a exi- 
minal (except ſoldiers and failors V+ He 
cannot give up the right .or intereſt which 


any of his ſubjects have in any ſuit, remedy, 
&. f nor can- he change the nature of 4 


puniſhment ordained by law, except it be to 


1 a milder one, and that by the conſent. of the 


party, as a condition of his pardon, &c. $- 
So he cannot affect the property of the ſub- 
ject; nor can he, by his proclamation or 
otherwiſe, by bis own power, alter, in any 
point, che laws of che land. 1 In ba, 


2 Uf. 186, 7. 2 Brownl, 20. "Anne Chart: c. 299 : Wb” 
+ 2 Inft. 45» 6. 1 Bla, Comm, c. LPs 137. _ Charta, 


t Plow. 334, 487. 2 Hawk. P. c. ch. 1 1 34. &c. 1 Str. 
529. 2 Str. 1272. 12 Co. 29, 31. c. &c. 4 **. Co 


Ch. 31, p 398, Se. Fenk. 307. pl. 83. | Kee of | 


8 4 Bl Comm. ch. 6, p · 93. ch. 31, p. 401. e. 9p; 404. 
2 Harl. P. C. ch. 48, ſ. 2. &c. See 3 Eunomus, 167, 8. Nor 
can he extinguiſh, or deprive himſelf of the Fave. of par- FE 


doning. See Lord Raym. 214. 


I 2 Taft. 36, 63, 532. Plowd. 236, Star. 16. Car. c. 
10, ſ. 5. Bill of Rights, Art. 4. 1 Nn. & as, 97. 27 


Co 2, 3 I, &c. | 
q_ 12 Co. 75. 2 Hawk. ?. C, ch. 37s. 8 28. c. Fenk. 


97. pl. 88. 223. A. rs. Og 33+ Finche, Law, b. * 4 
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ks 'procogative, 3 great, cnet, f in 
any wiſe, warrant him to do wrong, or o 

injure his people; ® but he is bound, by his” 

office, to preſerve his ſubjects, and to exer- 
ciſe his prerogative for their good. T 


Thus is the power of the King, ne 5 


| from. the ſociety at large, inſtituted for the 
| furtherance of the general welfare, and li- 5 
mited by its tranſcendent authority; and, in 
caſe it ſhould ever happen that this power, 7 


ſo inſtituted for good, ſhould be exerted to 
oppreſſion, to the injury of the ſubje@, or 


the ſubverſion of the government, the ſociety 
has carefully provided remedies for redreſs. 
The ſubject may petition the King, or im- 


peach his miniſters: nay, if the entruſted A 


power is ſo | ada as to amount to an en- 
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. Phd, 246, 7. The I Ble. Comm. &.,7 7s: p- 8 


+ Fitzh. . 5 Ro . A. 7 316. b. Shower's ; 1 


P. C. 75. Finche L. b. a, ch. 1, p. 84. 


t Bill of Rights. And this i is not a mere J privilege, Fes 


as in Riſſa. See Perry's State of Ruſſia, 142, 3; and in 1 
Spir. Laws, b. 12; and alſo in 1 Bla. Comm. ch. 1, p. 143. 
The difficulty and danger of obtaining | redreſs from the 
Sovereign in Ruſſia have given riſe to a proverb, that . God 


is high, e We”? nnn, London ed. 
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